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ITALY. 

FLORENCE, 

By  Consul  F.  T.  F.  Diiiuoiit,  February  29. 

The  Florence  consular  district  is  made  up  of  the  entire  eight  Prov- 
inces of  the  Department  of  Emilia  and  the  Provinces  of  Florence  and 
Arezzo  of  the  Department  of  Tuscan}^  It  has  an  area  of  11,464 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,100,000.  It  has  20  per  cent  less 
area  and  10  per  cent  more  population  than  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  combined. 

Florence,  the  largest  city  of  the  district,  has  250,000  inhabitants. 
Its  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  straw  braids  and 
hats,  laces,  embroideries,  and  artistic  wares  of  all  kinds,  including 
furniture,  terra  cotta,  and  antiques.  Bologna,  with  a  population  of 
177,144,  is  a  jfiourishing  business  city,  and  manufactures  and  sells 
many  articles  of  common  need.  Ferrara,  with  a  population  of 
87,694,  deals  in  sugar,  hemp,  and  raw  silk.  Modena,  population 
76,573,  followed  by  Ravenna,  Reggio-Einilia,  Parma,  Forli,  Arezzo, 
and  Piacenza,  named  in  the  order  of  population  and  each  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  are  the  agricultural  and  business 
centers  of  their  respective  Provinces.  The  purchasing  power  of  all 
these  cities,  however,  is  about  one-quarter  that  of  American  business 
cities  of  the  same  size. 

Agricultural  Importance  of  the  District. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  small  manufacturing  centers,  the 
entire  district  is  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  its  prosperity  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  crop  yield.  In  normal  times,  an  added  and 
important  source  of  revenue  was  the  business  of  catering  to  the 
wants  of  tourists,  who  came  into  the  district  in  large  numbers. 

The  agricultural  importance  of  this  consular  district  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  following  figures  showing  the  3'ield  of  crops  for 
the  Departments  of  Tuscany  and  Emilia  compared  with  those  for 
the  whole  of  Italy.  In  many  crops  no  official  statistics  are  given 
by  Provinces,  making  it  necessary  to  give  figures  covering  the  whole 
of  Tuscany  and  Emilia,  that  is,  the  Florence  and  Leghorn  consular 
districts.  In  the  latter  district,  however,  only  olives,  grapes,  pota- 
toes, and  wine  are  of  major  importance.  The  quantities  are  given 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds . 
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Crop. 


Barley 

Com 

Oats 

Uvo 

Wheat 

Kice 

Beets,  sugar 

Potatoes 

Beans,  all  kinds . 

Tomatoes 

Hemp 

Crapes 

Chestnuts 

Olives 

Cocoons,  silk 


All  Italy. 


Average 
1909-14. 


Tollf. 

229, 752 
2,831,037 

56-},  121 

148,  Sll 
5,431,363 

530, 4S9 
1,900,145 
1, 825, 629 

C83,20G 


94,577 

7, 708, 129 

0G9, 096 

1,187,067 

45,966 


Tons. 
166,006 

2,939,062 
429, 236 
147, 267 

5,087,445 
600, 423 

1, 4SS,  105 

1,833,125 
509,924 
529, 104 
107, 364 

7,495,199 
470, 902 

1,966,503 
50,904 


Tons. 
2C5, 213 

,411,067 
513,090 
122, 135 

,116,215 
617,949 

,638,679 

, 703, 054 
738, 872 
407,  S51 
112,324 

,320,348 
729,171 

,127,653 
38, 140 


Departments  of  Tus- 
cany and  Emilia. 


Tons. 

15, 750 

426,033 

71,850 

4,915 

1,290,882 

42,  C47 

48:3,227 

246, 958 

57, 193 

119,016 

63, 718 

1, 569, 799 

120,118 

197, 478 

7,273 


Tons. 

14,660  ■ 

484,902 

00,138 

3,197 

1,176,705 

38,029 

791,562 

224,318 

71,870 

107,364 

03,250 

729,983 

275,244 

168,321 

4,409 


The  average  Aviiie  yield  for  the  whole  of  Italy  for  the  period  from 
1909  to  1914,  inclusive,  was  1,201,781,000  gallons.  The  yield  for 
1915  was  503,052,000  gallons,  as  compared  with  1,136,414,400  gallons 
in  1914.  The  vintage  was  a  failure  and  the  yield  but  42  per  cent  of 
the  average. 

The  average  production  of  wine  in  the  Departments  of  Tuscany 
and  Emilia  for  the  six  years  to  1914,  inclusive,  was  248,925,600  gal- 
lons, as  compared  with '233,051,184  gallons  in  1914  and  111,830^400 
gallcftis  in  1915. 
The  Wheat  Situation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Italy's  average  wheat  crop  amounts  to  5,431,363 
tons,  whereas  it  consumes  7,054,720  tons,  leaving  a  deficit  which  must 
be  supplied  from  other  countries  of  1,623,357  tons,  or  54,111,000  bush- 
els, to  which  must  be  added  the  315,148  tons,  or  10,500,000  bushels,  that 
last  year's  crop  was  below  the  normal,  making  a  total  deficit  of  about 
65,000,000  bushels.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  Italy 
obtained  the  wheat  needed  from  Eoumania  and  southern  Eussia,  but 
with  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  it  has  been  nece,s.sarv  to  get  sup- 
plies from  Argentina-,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Several  decrees  in  connection  with  the  wlieat  situation  have  been 
issued  since  the  war  began.  An  embargo  was  ]:)laced  on  the  exports 
of  cereals  and  foodstuffs ;  the  rates  on  wheat  on  Italian  railways  were 
reduced  one-half;  and  bakers  were  forbidden  to  make  bread  contain- 
ing over  80  per  cent  of  wheaten  flour. 

Under  the  decree  of  December  20  the  "  Consorzi  Granari  "■  pur- 
chased some  8,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  380,000  bushels  of  other 
grain  within  the  Kingdom,  reselling  it  at  the  purchase  price,  the 
amount  on  hand  on  June  30,  1915,  being  some  1,500,000  bu.shels. 
These  purchases  had  the  effect  of  steadying  the  market  and  prevent- 
ing undue  speculation.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  purchased 
for  its  own  account  in  foreign  countries. 

The  farmers  in  this  district,  Avhich  is  proportionally  the  greatest 
wheat-raising  district  in  Italy,  found  themselves  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  they  were  unable  to  obtain  increased  prices  for 
their  principal  crop,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  greatly  increased  prices  for  articles  needed  by  them.     The  decree 
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making-  the  use  of  "  Avar  bread "  obligatory  reduced  Italy's  wheat 
supplies  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  some  25,000,000 
bushels  per  year,  but  even  Avith  this  the  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  in 
November,  1915,  were  light,  and  the  Government,  although  handi- 
capped by  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  was  buying  heavily  abroad. 
Manitoba  No.  1  hard  was  in  particular  demand  for  mixing  purposes. 

Rice  stocks. 

The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  food  products  particularly  af- 
fected rice  and  was  much  felt  in  the  Provinces  of  Bologna  and  Ea- 
venna  in  this  consular  district,  as  the  rice  raised  in  these  Provinces 
is  nearly  all  for  export.  It  was  estimated  in  October,  1915,  that 
165,000  tons  remained  in  the  hands  of  growers  in  Italy.  Italy's  nor- 
mal crop,  as  previously  shown,  amounts  to  about  535,000  tons.  The 
1915  crop  was  618,000  tons.  Exports  had  increased  from  about 
44,000  tons  in  1910  to  82,000  tons  in  1914.  With  constantly  increas- 
ing crops,  the  foreign  market  was  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  relief 
for  overproduction.  Owing  to  the  prohibition  to  export,  rice  is 
one  of  the  few  articles  of  food  that  has  not  increased  in  price.  With 
increases  of  25  to  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  other  articles,  and  with  a 
heavy  crop,  rice  growers  are  in  a  bad  position.  They  are  afraid  of 
losing  the  foreign  trade  that  they  have  developed  and  point  out  that 
exports  of  rice  from  the  United  States  during  1915  increased  con- 
siderably compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  Sugar,  Tomato,  and  Other  Crops. 

This  consular  district  produces  half  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets 
grown  in  Italy.  The  past  year's  crop  w^as  below  the  six-year  average, 
but  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  1914  and  commands  in- 
creased j)rices.  Of  late  years  foreign  sugar  has  been  kept  out  of  the 
Italian  market  by  prohibitive  duties.  Domestic  production  was  so 
stimulated  thereby  that  at  the  beginning  of  1914  refiners  had  such 
a  surplus  of  sugar  on  hand  as  to  force  a  decreased  acreage  to  be 
seeded  to  sugar  beets.  At  the  same  time  the  high  prices  at  which  it 
was  necessary  to  sell  sugar,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  a  heavy  internal  revenue  tax,  restricted  demand  and  kept  local 
consumption  at  a  minimum.  The  same  causes  operated  to  make  it 
impossible  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  in  foreign  markets.  When  the 
European  war  began  the  demand  for  sugar  from  some  of  the  war- 
ring countries  so  increased  prices  that  Italy  was  able  to  dispose  of 
most  of  its  surplus  abroad.  With  this  and  the  decreased  production 
for  1914,  Italy  entered  the  Avar  with  a  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand 
barely  sufficient  for  its  needs,  prices  rose,  and  an  increase  in  the  1915 
acreage  resulted. 

By  reason  of  oA^erproduction  in  recent  years  as  well  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  foodstuffs,  the  acreage  seeded  to  tomatoes 
was  voluntarily  limited  and,  although  the  1915  crop  exceeded  that 
of  1914,  it  was  still  much  lower  than  in  its  prosperous  years.  The 
olive  crop  of  the  district  was  59  per  cent  aboA^e  the  six-year  average, 
helping  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Bad  Aveather 
caused  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  silk  cocoons  and  of  grapes.  The  yield 
of  wine,  although  far  beloAv  normal,  was  better  than  in  other  parts 
of  Italy. 
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Hemp  Production  and  Consumption. 

This  district  produces  two-tldrds  of  Italy's  hemp  crop,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ferrara  alone  producing  one-third.  While  the  entire  crop 
of  Italy  during  1915  was  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  normal,  the  in- 
crease in  this  district  aa^s  but  14  per  cent.  Italy  can  not  consume 
all  of  the  hemp  it  raises,  and  half  the  crop  is  exported.  Before  the 
war  quantities  of  raw  hemp  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  and  returned  to  Italy  in  the  form  of  tissues,  ropes,  etc., 
while  most  of  the  rest  went  to  the  United  States. 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Consumption. 

The  last  census  of  food  animals  in  Italy,  made  in  1908,  showed 
0,198,861  head  of  cattle,  11,162,290  head  of  sheep,  and  2,507,798  head 
of  hogs.    The  increase  since  that  year  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  the  per  capita  consumption  per  year  of  meat  was 
estimated  at  31  pounds,  of  which  22  pounds  was  beef.  Tlie  con- 
sumption of  meat  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  decade. 
Even  before  the  war  Italy  produced  barely  enough  meat  for  its  own 
needs  and  prices  rose  constantly.  When  the  war  began  the  military 
authorities  provided  parks  holding  100,000  head  of  cattle  and  began 
the  purchase  of  animals.  Prices  of  meat  to  the  public  rose  25  per 
cent  instantly.  To  stop  a  further  increase,  the  Government,  in  a 
decree  dated  July  16,  1915,  fixed  the  price  for  live  cattle  in  the  open 
market,  making  the  price  96  lire  per  quintal  ($18.53  per  220  pounds') 
for  cows  and  120  lire  per  quintal  for  steers.  As  no  one  was  allowed 
to  pay  more  than  these  prices,  farmers  and  drovers  held  their  stocks 
and  sold  them  to  the  military  authorities,  who  were  not  restricted 
as  to  price.  The  question  of  importing  frozen  meat  for  public  use 
was  considered,  but  the  price,  owing  to  the  demand  from  the  coun- 
tries at  war,  had  risen  to  190  lire  per  quintal  ($36.67  per  220  pounds) , 
c.  i.  f.  Italian  ports.  The  Government  then  issued  a  decree  dated 
August  8,  1915,  fixing  a  price  for  cattle  taken  on  army  requisition  at 
115  to  140  lire  per  quintal  in  northern  and  central  Italy  and  105  to 
130  lire  per  quintal  for  the  rest  of  Italy,  although  for  certain  special 
animals  payment  at  the  rate  of  145  lire  per  quintal  was  permitted. 

Italy  began  to  import  frozen  meats  in  1910,  Avhen  1,200  tons  were 
received,  increasing  to  16,000  tons  in  1912;  but  aside  fi"om  the  preju- 
dice against  frozen  meats,  the  greatest  difficult}^  experienced  in 
handling  the  trade  economically  came  from  the  lack  of  refrigerating 
and  cold-storage  plants.  At  present  the  total  capacity  of  all  plants 
is  estimated  at  11,000  short  tons,  while  the  number  of  refrigerator 
cars  is  said  to  be  ISO,  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,000  tons.  It  is  said 
that  the  Government  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the  plant  capacity  to 
55,000  tons,  of  which  plants  with  22,000  tons  capacity  are  to  be  in 
Genoa. 
High  Prices  of  Coal,  Wood,  Etc. 

Heavy  freight  rates,  high  insurance  and  exchange,  lack  of  ocean 
tonnage,  the  needs  of  manufacturers  whose  factories  must  be  kept 
running,  and  the  quantities  requisitioned  by  the  Government  for 
the  railways  and  for  other  purposes  have  made  coal  unobtainable 
for  the  general  public  except  in  small  quantities.  Imports  of  coal 
from  Germany  (Westphalian)  stopped  with  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war.     The  price  of  Cardiff  coal  on  board  cars  at  Leghorn  in- 
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creased  from  52  lire  ($10)  per  ton  in  January,  1915,  to  190  lire 
($36)  in  January,  191G;  anthracite  from  65  lire  ($12,50)  to  1S5 
lire  ($35.70)  ;  and  coke  from  60  lire  ($11.60)  to  280  lire  ($54). 

Demurrage  rates  for  steamships,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage, 
reached  as  high  as  5,000  lire  per  day.  The  lignite  mines  at  Val- 
darno,  in  this  consular  district,  have  considerably  increased  their 
output,  but  it  is  impossible  to  use  lignite  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  price  of  wood  is  50  to  100  per  cent  higher.  Petroleum  and 
gasoline  are  obtainable  only  from  the  United  States,  and  are  50  per 
cent  higher,  while  steamers  carrying  these  articles  demand  six  times 
their  ordinary  freight  rates.  Partially  manufactured  metals,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  kind,  have  increased  in  price  60  to  -100  per 
cent. 
Industrial  and  Business  Conditions. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  disorganized  Italian  industries 
and  threw  thousands  of  workers  out  of  employment.  The  situation 
was  made  worse  by  the  return  to  Italy  of  a  large  number  from  other 
European  countries.  The  year  1915  opened  with  labor  unemployed 
and  all  industries  crippled.  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  brought 
about  a  change,  large  orders  being  given  by  the  Government  for 
supplies  such  as  metallurgical,  textile,  leather,  rubber,  shoe,  fur, 
vehicle,  preserved  food,  and  other  manufactures. 

Italy  had  depended  upon  the  Central  Empires  for  its  supplies  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  for  many  finished  products.  It  became 
necessary  to  obtain  these  from  other  countries.  Exchange  and 
freights  rose  considerably,  compelling  a  readjustment  of  prices 
within  the  country  on  manufactured  goods  and  food  products.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  demand  for  labor,  brought  about  higher 
wages.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  importing  goods  enabled 
merchants  to  clear  their  shelves  of  old  stocks  which  had  encumbered 
them  for  years. 
Difficulties  of  the  Papei'  Industry. 

One  of  the  industries  most  affected  by  the  war  was  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  With  many  of  its  skilled  mechanics  called  to 
the  army  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  materials,  hitherto  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Austria,  a  limitation  of  output,  and  in 
some  cases  a  shutdown  of  mills  were  the  results.  Efforts  to  obtain 
raw  materials  in  the  Scandinavian  markets  showed  that  but  limited 
quantities  could  be  procured  and  that  these  could  not  be  obtained 
except  for  cash.  At  the  same  time  the  importer  took  the  chance  that 
the  materials  when  received  would  prove  equal  to  sample.  With  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  coal,  in  which  exchange 
was  a  large  factor,  common  printing  paper  has  risen  70  per  cent 
and  superior  qualities  have  doubled  in  price.  In  the  meantime  the 
prices  of  felters,  metallic  tissues,  and  colors  have  increased  consider- 
ably, while  those  of  cellulose,  wood  pulp,  and  poplar  have  doubled. 
White  rags  show  a  rise  of  20  per  cent.  The  high  prices  asked  for 
paper  have  restricted  demand  and  forced  manufacturers  to  find  for- 
eign markets  for  their  output.  Many  newspapers  have  been  reduced 
in  size  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Government  favor  the  cultivation 
of  esparto  grass  in  the  African  colonies  to  relieve  the  country  from 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  raw  matei'ials. 
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Other  Industries  of  the  District. 

The  industries  in  this  district,  in  common  with  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  Avorkl,  have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  dyestuffs. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  has 
been  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  materials.  Drugs 
and  surgical  instruments  are  obtained  with  difficult}'. 

Many  small  factories  making  linen,  on  account  of  lack  of  sup- 
plies of  flax,  ai'e  shut  down  or  else  nnining  on  cotton  and  hemp.  The 
limited  quantities  of  liax  that  come  on  the  market  are  brought  from 
Switzerland. 

The  war  stopped  exports  of  pianos  from  Germany,  whose  manu- 
facturers could  ahvays  undersell  those  of  Italy.  Local  manufac- 
turers in  trying  to  pick  up  this  trade  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  I'aw 
materials  that  the  attempt  is  not  very  successful. 

Increafse  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  lack  of  labor  has  un- 
favorably affected  the  extensive  brick  and  tile  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  superior  clay  has  been  found  near  Florence  which  when 
manufactured  into  4  and  6  inch  pipe  supported  a  hydraulic  pressure 
of  13  atmospheres  without  leaking. 

Artistic  photographs  are  produced  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Florence,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  tourists,  the  industry  was  in  a 
bad  way. 

The  cheese  manufacturing  industry  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Eeggio  Emilio  is  recovering  from  the  check  it  received  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  Prices  have  risen  but  little  in  comparison  with  other 
foodstuffs,  because  exports  can  be  made  in  limited  quantities  by 
special  permit  only. 

Modena  is  one  of  the  great  sausage  manufacturing  centers,  ship- 
ping to  other  parts  of  Italy  and  to  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
90,000  hogs  bred  there  each  year,  50,000  are  slaughtered  and  put  up 
in  the  shape  of  salted  meats,  lard,  greases,  fats,  and  by-products. 
The  industry  w-as  disturbed  following  the  decree  of  February  7, 
1915,  putting  an  embargo  on  exports  of  alimentary  products,  but 
recovered  because  of  the  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  fresh  meats. 
In  order  to  permit  the  packers  to  hold  certain  established  trade  in 
foreign  countries,  special  export  permits  are  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Government. 

Delay  in  Transit  of  Goods — Direct  Piirchasing. 

Shipping  conditions  during  the  season  were  more  favorable  than 
in  1914,  when  the  lack  of  sailings  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  trade,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  goods  were  frequently  held  over  for  lack  of  cargo 
space.  The  past  season  manufacturers  had  to  allow^  for  5  to  6  weeks' 
transit  time  instead  of  the  14  da5^s  of  previous  years.  While  freight 
and  insurance  were  high,  the  heavy  demand  for  goods  overcame  all 
obstacles. 

Manufacturers,  '•  fattorini,"  and  workers  had  the  most  prosperous 
season  for  many  years,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  dealers  in  fancy 
braids,  who  have  made  heavy  profits.  It  would  have  been  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  inability  to  fill  the  demand  for  straw  goods  would 
have  led  to  a  large  demand  for  hemp  braids,  but  hemp  braids,  undyed, 
have  always  been  a  drug  on  the  American  market.  Natural-colored 
hemp  must  compete  Avith  "  Nanlo  mottled  braid  "  and  "  split  laichow- 
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f 00  "  from  the  Orient,  and  is  not  able  to  do  so  successfully.  The 
export  of  hemp  braids  during  1915,  although  about  the  same  in  value, 
was  greater  in  quantity  than  in  1914. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  American  importers  and  buyers  to  dis- 
pose of  the  so-called  Italian  manufacturer  in  purchasing  goods.  The 
"  manufacturer  "  is  really  the  middleman.  The  real  manufacturer  is 
the  "  fattorino,"  who  buys  the  straw,  has  it  prepared,  carries  it  to  the 
women  braiders — braiding  is  a  house  industry — and  later  collects 
and  pays  for  the  finished  work.  The  "  fattorino  "  sells  his  goods  to 
the  '"•  manufacturer  "  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  American  im- 
porters might  just  as  well  have  an  American  buyer  stationed  in  Italy 
who  could  buy  directly  from  the  "  fattorino  "  and  save  a  part  of  the 
middleman's  profits. 
Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  commodities  invoiced  through  this  consulate 
to  the  United  States  in  1915  was  $4,277,04:5,  as  compared  VN^ith 
$3,317,893  in  1914,  $3,421,238  in  1913,  $3,972,637  in  1912,  and 
$3,533,827  in  1911.  The  year  began  badly,  invoices  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1915,  aggregating  but  $1,380,140  as  com- 
pared with  $1,577,757  in  a  similar  period  in  1914.  The  last  quarter, 
liowever.  amounted  to  $2,120,214:  as  compared  with  $1,007,137  in 
1914  and  $1,079,717  in  1913. 

The  following  were  the  articles  and  their  value  for  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Alabaster 

Antiquities 

Books,  printed.. . 

Bronzes 

Cheese 

Cloversced 

Embroideries 

Furniture 

Hemp: 

Raw 

Braids 

Plaits 

Household  effects 

Majolica 

Marble 

Paintings 

Paper,  printing... 


1914 


2.3.3, 
17, 
12: 

338: 
33: 

65: 
63: 

754 

s: 

4: 

7: 

122: 

127: 

79: 

4, 


1915 


$.59, 571 

592, 525 

16, 459 

11,069 

259, 492 

415, 607 

62, 563 

30, 944 

444,400 
8,240 
8,391 
15,098 
12, 399 
70, 4.50 
37, 802 
14, 791 


Articles. 


Pastes,  alimentary 

Porcelains 

Silk,  raw 

Silverware,  jewelry 

Straw: 

Braids,  not  bleached. 

Braids,  bleached 

Hats,  not  blocked. . . 

Hats,  blocked 

Terra  cottas 

Tomato  pastes 

Vegetables,  preserved 

Wine, still 

All  other  articles 


1914 


S25, 456 


Total. 


112, 889 
11, 284 

346,361 

666, 859 

24,116 
50,137 
(0) 

82, 942 
1.57,094 


3,317,893 


1915 


?31,302 
13,695 


4,277,045 


a  Includes  porcelains. 


b  Included  in  all  other  articles  in  1914. 


Workers  in  alabaster  had  a  most  unsatisfactory  year,  the  United 
States  affording  the  only  foreign  market.  The  heavy  increase  in 
the  shipments  of  antiquities  resulted  from  the  lack  of  market  in 
Italy.  Dealers  finding  themselves  in  a  bad  situation  went  with  their 
stocks  to  the  United  States  and  disposed  of  them  there  at  reduced 
X3  rices. 

Embroidery  workers  had  the  worst  year  in  the  histoiy  of  the  indus- 
try. Germany  was  an  important  market  for  Italian  embroideries  be- 
fore the  war.  The  efforts  of  American  women  residing  in  Florence  to 
provide  employment  for  these  workers  relieved  conditions. 

Shipments  of  hemp  have  been  permitted  only  by  special  license 
from  the  Government,  and  the  decrease  is  attributable  only  to  prohi- 
bition of  exportation.  The  demand  from  the  United  States  was  much 
greater  than  usual  in  spite  of  large  increases  in  prices. 
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Large  Increase  in  Exports  of  Straw  Braids  and  Hats  to  United  States. 

Almost  half  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
was  in  straAV  braids  and  hats.  The  exports  totaled  $1,D50,461,  as 
com])ared  with  $1,013,220  in  1914,  and  an  average  of  $1,129,000  for 
the  four  years  ended  with  1913.  This  increase  in  trade  was  not  ex- 
pected, as  Italian  manufacturers  had  anticipated  a  poor  jeur,  and 
had  prepared  for  it.  AVhile  doubtless  many  reasons  can  be  advanced, 
the  main  one  is  that  fashion  seems  to  have  rejected  straw  goods  from 
other  countries  for  those  from  Italy.  Tuscan  straws  are  always  beau- 
tiful and  in  demand  even  wdien  not  fashionable. 

AVith  the  increased  demand  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  goods 
shipped  have  not  always  been  up  to  standard.  Many  of  the  most 
skillful  braiders,  who  are  always  women,  left  their  work  for  more 
lucrative  work  offered  by  contractors  for  army  supplies;  others  to 
Avork  on  small  farms  from  which  men  had  been  called  to  the  colors. 
This,  together  with  the  pressure  put  on  workers  by  the  "  fattorini," 
in  order  to  turn  out  sufficient  work  to  supply  the  increased  demand, 
and  the  fact  that  numbers  of  unskilled  women  and  children  had  to  be 
employed,  necessarily  affected  the  quality  of  the  work.  Ux)on  the 
offer  of  better  wages,  many  women  returned  from  Government  work, 
but  throughout  the  season  hands  were  scarce. 

Prices  rose  steadily  throughout  the  year  and  reached  almost  pro- 
hibitive figures,  but  the  demands  for  goods  could  not"  be  supplied.  The 
call  for  5  and  7  end  "  Milan  "  braids  was  active.  There  was  also  a  de- 
mand for  many  fancy  braids,  such  as  ''  twisted,"  "  straw  and  hemp," 
and  "  chip."  The  bleached  braids  exported  were  mostly  Y-end 
"  Milan."  Men's  leghorns,  not  blocked,  laiown  as  "  cloches "  or 
"  hoods,"  and  women's  "  montapponc  "  and  "  Falerone "  leghorns 
were  in  especial  demand,  the  output  in  this  line  being  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements.  In  blocked  hats,  men's  and  women's  leg- 
horns were  wanted.  There  was  also  a  call  for  fancy  hats  and 
"  hoods "  of  straw-hemp  and  straw-chip.  Manufacturers  had  on 
hand  a  considerable  quantity  of  Japanese  straw  hats,  but  these  were 
unsalable. 

The  exports  of  unbleached  braids  vrere  much  larger  than  the 
bleached  kind.  The  price  of  bleached  braids,  normally  20  centimes 
,'($0.04) ,  rose  to  25,  30,  35,  and  then  to.  50  and  60  centimes  each.  Dif- 
ficulties were  experienced  in  getting  supplies  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
which,  Avhile  manufactured  to  a  certain  extent  in  Italy  is  not  of  the 
quality  of  that  obtained  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Aside  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  pure  white  from  the  use  of  the  Italian  prod- 
uct, braids  bleached  with  it  shrink  more  than  when  the  imported 
product  is  used.  The  lack  of  bleaching  materials  was  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  demand  for  higher  prices. 

Direct  Imports  from  the  United  States. 

It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
this  consular  district  to  import  directly  from  foreign  coimtries.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  credit  terms,  the 
delay  in  receiving  goocls  ordered  from  abroad,  the  lack  of  samples, 
etc.,  it  has  always  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  order  goods  from 
general  agents,  wholesalers,  and  importers  in  Milan  and  Genoa,  where 
the  goods  wanted  can  be  seen  and  satisfactory  credit  terms  arranged 
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for.  Pupplies  of  goods  ran  so  low  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  new 
goods  was  so  great  during  the  past  year  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  business  careers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  importing  directly  without  the  intervention  of  Italian  or  for- 
eign middlemen.  Their  efforts  have  not  been  successful.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  many  "Foreign  trade  opportunities"  fiu-nished  through 
this  office.  Very  few  responses  were  received  and,  in  those  received,  no 
attempt  was  made  by  American  concerns,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, to  conform  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  trade  oppor- 
tunity. Kesi)onses  were  always  in  English,  and  no  offer  was  received 
making  any  other  terms  than  cash  against  documents.  Americans 
were  not  alone  in  this  attitude,  however.  Although  English  business 
houses  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  cautious  as  Americans  in  entering 
the  Italian  market,  lately  a  few  English  concerns  have  been  offering 
goods  for  cash  at  30  days. 
German  Methods  in  Extending  Trade. 

Before  the  war  practically  all  imported  goods  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket came  from  Germany.  This  trade  was  developed  by  sending  ad- 
vertising matter  in  Italian.  The  prices  of  the  goods  offered  were 
quoted  in  Italian  lire  delivered  in  the  town.  German  traveling  sales- 
men made  regular  tours,  of  the  country,  opened  credits  and  collected 
bills  due.  Where  the  business  justified  it  agencies  weie  established 
with  authority  to  grant  credits  to  those  worthy  of  them.  Further- 
more the  German  post-office  authorities  accepted  c.  o.  d.  packages. 
Truckloads  of  these  packages  could  be  seen  at  every  station  before 
the  war.  In  addition  German  capitalists  established  certain  banks 
with  Italian  names  and  with  branches  all  over  Italy.  The  nearness 
of  German}^  to  Italy  and  the  number  of  Germans  engaged  in  business 
in  Italy  made  many  things  possible  which  American  business  men 
would  find  difficult  to  copy.  But  American  manufacturers  can  estab- 
lish general  agencies  in  centers  like  Milan  and  Genoa.  They  can 
avoid  giving  general  agencies  for  all  Europe  to  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 
Difficulties  Experienced  by  Italian  Importers  to  Trade  with  TJnited  States. 

Italy  has  offered  fine  opportunities  for  American  manufacturers 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  instances  of  small  foreign  orders 
accompanied  with  cash  that  were  refused  because  the  manufacturer 
was  bus}^  with  large  orders.  Buyers  in  this  district  have  been  unable 
to  get  answers  to  their  letters  and,  therefore,  several  have  gone  to  the 
United  States.  One  of  these,  recently  returned,  writing  this  office, 
said: 

Several  manufacturers'  agents  in  Florence  and  Turin,  as  well  as  some  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants,  aware  of  my  departure  and  of  the  objects  of  my  trip, 
requested  me  to  get  samples  and  prices  of  various  goods  for  which  they  were  in 
the  market.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  hardware,  brass  and  copper  wire, 
electric-light  bulbs,  all  sorts  of  automobile  accessories,  rubber  goods,  overshoes, 
medical  supplies,  hides,  flannels,  and  dry  goods  of  a  special  character.  I  also 
had  orders  to  buy  sheet  iron,  steel  of  various  calibers,  a  large  quantity  of  self- 
starters  for  automobiles,  dynamos,  magnetos,  spark  plugs,  and  50  lathes.  I 
also  wanted  an  agency  for  a  light  type  of  automobile  which  would  suit  Italian 
roads.    Notwithstanding  this  variety  of  orders  I  was  able  to  do  very  little. 

I  found  that  in  the  United  Slates  both  manufacturers  and  selling  agents 
were  not  to  be  approached  unless  I  was  willing  to  at  once  place  a  large  order 
and  pay  cash.     They  would  quote  no  prices  to  mo  unless  I  said  I  would  buy  at 
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once;  no  samples  were  willingly  given  me  and  never  a  full  line.  I  ilul  get  some 
selfstarters  for  our  l)ig  Turin  automobile  manufacturers,  but  the  prices  quoted 
me  were  raised  subsequently  and  the  price  then  quoted  precluded  further  pur- 
chases. My  trip  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  the  total  amount  of  orders  I 
was  able  to  arrange  for  amounted  to  $10,000,  chiefly  automobile  starters. 
However,  I  hope  to  arrange  with  a  Rochester  concern  for  a  stock  of  lilms. 

I  fully  understand  how  the  war  has  affected  normal,  judicious,  and  practical 
trading,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  by  what  I  saw  that  Italy  could  become  a 
valuable  cu.stomer  of  the  United  States  for  an  infinite  number  of  articles  which, 
up  to  now,  were  imported  from  certain  European  countries.  Furthermore,  the 
establishment  in  Italy  of  a  branch  of  a  strong  American  bank  would  do  much 
to  facilitate  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Italian  buyers  are  used  to  pay 
part  cash  and  part  credit,  and  the  bank  would  serve  as  a  medium  between  the 
American  producer  and  the  Italian  customer. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  a  successful  business  man  with  per- 
fect command  of  English  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  American 
business. 

VENICE. 

By  Cousnl  B.  Karvey  Carroll,  jr.,  February  5. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Italo-Austrian  war  Venice  ceased  to  be 
a  port,  it  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  supply  for  its  own  hinterland  and 
of  replenishment  of  the  raw  materials  for  its  own  industries  and  of 
fuel  for  its  manufactories.  With  the  closing  of  the  port,  merchants, 
agents,  dock  workers,  stevedores,  warehousemen,  shipping  agents, 
and  a  large  number  of  men  and  their  families  were  thrown  out  of 
emploj^ment.  The  steamship  lines  and  many  firms  moved  their 
offices  to  other  ports.  The  stevedores  and  dock  workers  migrated  to 
Genoa  and  elsewhere,  and  the  entire  industrial  machinery  was  dis- 
arranged as  well  as  trade  and  credit  conditions. 

Freight  Rate  Reductions — American  Trade. 

Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  port,  the  chamber  of  commerce  recom- 
mended a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  the  railroad  freight  rates  on  fuel 
and  raw  materials  and  some  other  merchandise  that  had  to  arrive 
by  rail.  The  National  Goverimient  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  in  railroad  freight  on  goods  destined  for  Venice  that  had  to  be 
discharged  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  the  Tyrhennian  ports,  but  this 
gave  only  a  partial  relief.  Despite  this  reduction  there  was  an  in- 
creased net  freight  of  about  6  lire  ($1.15)  per  ton  on  coal  and  of  18 
lire  ($3.47)  per  ton  on  cotton. 

Under  present  conditions  American  trade  with  Venice  and  the 
Veneto  (which  is  identical  with  the  Venice  consular  district)  could 
not  be  estimated  from  any  statistics  obtainable  here.  Even  in  normal 
times  most  of  American  trade  with  this  consular  district  appears  in 
the  statistics  of  Genoa,  Milan,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Turin.  The 
Italian  general  agencies  are  in  Milan  or  Turin,  and  to  these  trade 
centers  goods  are  billed  and  then  distributed  through  Italian  agencies. 
The  smaller  towns  in  this  district  btty  direct  from  these  centers  and 
not  from  Venice. 

One  can  buy  in  Venice  American  typewriters  and  sewing  machines, 
soaps,  cosmetics,  tooth  paste  and  powders,  safety  razors,  fountain 
pens,  and  a  number  of  small  articles,  but  few  of  these  are  sold  directly 
and  none  figure  in  statistics.  American  shoes  of  several  well-known 
makes  are  advertised,  but  the  stocks  are  exhausted  and  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  replenish  them. 
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Local  Prohibitions  of  Export. 

The  prefecture  of  Venice  has  issued  the  following  list  of  articles 
that  can  not  be  exported  from  Venice  in  view  of  proclamations 
issued : 

Oats,  wheat,  maize,  and  rice;  flours,  meals,  and  hominies  of  these  cereals; 
bran,  hay,  and  straw ;  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  mules,  asses ;  fish, 
fresh,  salt,  or  preserved ;  coffee ;  meats,  fresh,  salt,  or  preserved ;  beans,  pota- 
toes ;  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  edible  oils,  lard ;  fresh  milk,  alimentary  pastes, 
eggs,  sugar ;  chickens  and  poultry  ;  wine ;  candles  ;  coal ;  petroleum,  mineral  oils, 
firewood;  lumber;  raw  wool  and  woolen  rags;  fragments  (junk),  whether  raw 
or  manufactured,  of  aluminum,  bronze,  iron,  nickel,  brass,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 
zinc  (newly  manufactured  articles  formed  in  vs'hole  or  in  part  of  these  metals 
may  be  exported)  ;  barges,  towboats,  motor  boats;  wagons,  carts,  motor  cycles, 
and  all  other  motor  vehicles. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  articles  invoiced  to  the  United  States 
in  1914  that  did  not  enter  into  the  trade  in  1915.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  dried  beet  pulp,  crude  glycerin,  cheese  and  substitutes, 
jute,  and  broom  corn.  The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and 
their  value  invoiced  at  the  consulate  for  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Art,  antique,  works  of 

Art,  paintings,  oil  and  water.. 

Beads    and    spangles,     not 

threaded _. 

$81,321 
34,009 

28,092 

85,123 

11,887 

5,939 

7,651 

15,284 

10, 592 

50,230 

19, 269 

281,316 

$12,642 
870 

17, 529 

Hides: 

Cattle,  dry 

$14,878 
8,742 
11,005 

47,074 
63,834 
10,896 
56,302 
12,450 
2-1, 124 
95,951 

Cattle,  green 

$35  8C4 

Horse,  green  or  pickled . . . 
Lace  and  embroidery: 
Cotton 

3,612 

Cuttlefish  bone 

12, 261 
14,621 
15,857 
12,882 

Linen 

190, 256 

Furniture,  cabinet  or  house . . . 
Garlic 

Lace,  linen,  hand-made 

Marble  and  stone,  carved 

Stone  or  marble 

61,546 
703 

Glass,  mosaic  cubes  on  paper.. 
Glycerin,  crude 

3.820 

Woolen  cloths 

41  030 

Hats,  straw,  unblocked,  etc... 

5,761 
21,367 

All  other  articles 

71,660 

Hemp,  not  hackled,  etc 

Total 

981,975 

522,181 

Shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1915  totaled  $3,308  in  value, 
made  up  principally  of  cotton  yarn.  The  exports  to  Porto  Rico  were 
valued  at  $2,451,  made  up  of  hemp  twine  and  cotton  tapestries. 

Losses  Due  to  Stoppage  of  Tourist  Movement. 

Since  the  end  of  August,  1914,  the  movement  of  tourists  has  ceased. 
The  leading  hotels  of  Venice  in  normal  times  accommodated  4,000 
guests  a  day,  while  those  of  the  Lido  had  2,500  a  day.  The  minimum 
number  of  hotel  guests  alone  is  calculated  to  have  been  760,000  in  a 
year.  Three-tenths  of  the  foreigners  paid  to  the  hotels  30  lire 
($5.80)  per  day  per  person,  five-tenths  paid  17  lire  ($3.28),  and  the 
remainder  paid  10  lire  ($1.93) .  It  is  estimated  by  the  city  authorities 
that  the  hotels  alone  received  from  tourists  a  minimum  of  15,000,000 
lire  ($2,895,000)  per  year. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  large  sums  spent  by  these  tourists  for 
antiquities,  objects  of  art,  jewels,  laces,  Venetian  glass,  embroideries, 
beads,  and  other  distinctively  Venetian  wares,  as  well  as  the  sums 
they  spent  in  restaurants,  cafes,  places  of  amusement,  and  museums, 
and  the  fees  paid  to  guides  and  gondoliers.  The  loss  to  Venice  due 
to  the  absence  of  tourists  is  estimated  by  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  aggregating  45,000,000  lire  ($8,085,000)  from  September  1, 
1914,  to  the  end  of  1915.    This  estimate  is  probably  too  conservative. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMEKCE   REPORTS. 


There  was  a  difference  of  $100,000  in  the  sale  of  art  works  to  Ameri- 
cans alone  between  the  years  1914  and  1915,  although  the  trade  was 
poor  during  the  first  part  of  1914. 

Agriculture  in  the  Veneto. 

Agriculture  did  not  as  a  whole  suffer  in  anything  like  the  same 
projoortion  as  trade  and  manufacturing  in  the  Venice  consular  dis- 
trict, and  for  many  field  products  the  year  1915  was  a  prosperous  one. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  all  the  cereals,  fodder,  and  some  garden  products 
were  in  great  demand  at  advanced  prices.  The  requirements  of  the 
army  for  such  articles,  as  well  as  for  cattle,  horses,  farm  animals  of 
every  kind,  chickens,  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  made  the  year  pros- 
perous to  many  farmers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  rye,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  and  rice  for  the  Veneto  in  1915  as  compared  with  preceding 
years  (1  quintal=220  pounds)  : 


Crop. 


Average 
produc- 
tion, 1909- 
1914. 


Produc- 
tion, 1914. 


Produc- 
tion, 1915. 


Area,  1915. 


Bye... 
Barley 
Oats.. 
Maize. 
Ilico . . 


Quintals. 

41, 500 

9,700 

209,  700 

6, 936, 000 

3G9, 000 


Quintals. 
38,000 
10, 300 

228, 000 

7, 244, 000 

398, 000 


Qvintals. 

37, 000 

10, 000 

241,000 

7, 473, 000 

370, 000 


Acres. 

8,401 

1,977 

42,602 

722, 781 

33, 854 


Orchard  Crops  Affected. 

A  serious  loss  was  sustained  in  1915  owing  to  the  difKculty  of  dis- 
posing of  the  orchard  fmiit.  These  crops  in  the  Veneto  have  an  an- 
nual value  of  about  12,000,000  lire  ($2,316,000).  One-half  of  the 
crop  is  usually  exported,  and  the  prohibitions  of  exportation  not  only 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  6,000,000  lire  ($1,158,000)  ordinarily  received 
therefor,  but  glutted  the  local  markets  and  destroyed  prices.  Good 
quality  apples  were  sold  in  the  orchards  at  5  centesimi  per  kilo 
(less  than  1  cent  per  2.2  pounds). 

Production  of  Olives  and  Olive  O'il  and  Nuts. 

The  olive  and  olive-oil  statistics  for  1915  are  estimated  to  approxi- 
mate those  of  1914,  in  wdiich  3'ear  there  were  under  general  cultivation 
for  olives  2,471  acres,  and  under  special  cultivation  4,694  acres.  The 
olive  production  in  1914  was  2,860,000  pounds,  as  against  2,420,000 
pounds  in  1913,  and  the  production  of  oil  was  58,118  gallons,  as 
against  55,476  gallons  in  1913. 

The  production  of  chestnuts  is  extensive,  about  6,800  hectares 
;(16,803  acres)  being  in  cultivation.  The  yield  in  1913  was  38,940,000 
pounds,  and  in  1914,  33,660,000  pounds.  The  crop  in  1915  was 
normal. 

Of  almonds,  walnuts,  and  filberts  the  combined  crop  was  about 
440,000  pounds  for  each  of  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

Decreased  Acreage  in  Sugar  Beets — The  Vintage. 

Owing  to  previous  overproduction  and  decrease  in  price,  acreage, 
and  crops  of  sugar  beets  in  1914  were  smaller  than  in  1913,  and 
probably  there  was  a  still  further  decrease  in  1915,  although  statis- 
tics are  not  yet  definite.    In  1913  the  acreage  was  62,517  and  the  crop 
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2,464,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1914  the  acreage  was  51,398  and  the  crop 
1,496,000,000  pounds. 

In  1913  the  yield  of  grapes  in  the  Veneto  was  1,164,240,000  pounds, 
and  the  yield  of  wine  was  79,965,772  gallons.  In  1914  the  grape  yield 
was  reduced  to  1,054,020,000' pounds  and  the  wine  yield  to  72,436,785 
gallons.  The  estimated  yield  of  grapes  for  1915\vas  1,100,000,000 
pounds,  and  of  wine  79,252,500  gallons.  In  view  of  the  greatly  de- 
creased Avine  yield  of  Italy  as  a  whole,  some  of  the  large  dealers  are 
desirous  of  importing  wine  from  California. 

American  producers  might  quote  prices  on  red  wine  of  a  grade 
not  superior  to  12  (Malligand),  the  prices  to  include  the  cost  of 
the  casks.  The  capacity  of  the  casks  or  barrels  should  be  stated 
in  hectoliters,  not  gallons  (1  hectoliter =26.42  gallons).  Samples  will 
always  be  required.  Owing  to  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  lira, 
prices  should  be  quoted  in  American  money  either  c.  i.  f.  Genoa, 
including  freight  and  insurance,  or  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mulberry  Leaves  and  Cocoons  in  the  Consular  District — Pishing  Industry. 

The  average  yield  of  mulberry  leaves  in  the  consular  district 
suitable  for  silk  worms  for  the  period  from  1909  to  1914,  inclusive, 
was  572,660,000  pounds,  and  the  average  production  of  cocoons  for 
the  same  period  was  21,946,000  pounds. 

Several  thousand  Venetians  and  about  10,000  Chioggians  depend 
for  their  livelihood  on  the  fishing  industr3^  The  closing  of  the 
Adriatic  to  fishing  boats  has  worked  a  hardship  on  these  classes 
and  has  increased  meat  prices  and  caused  a  shortage  in  a  standard 
Venetian  food. 

Saving  Deposits  Decreased — Business  Failures. 

In  the  four  leading  banks  of  Venice,  in  which  the  population 
deposits  its  savings,  there  was  an  aggregate  decrease  at  the  end 
of  1914  compared  with  1913  of  $1,250,000,  and  this  diminution 
had  increased  at  the  end  of  June,  1915,  an  additional  amount  of 
$2,642,000. 

The  discounts  of  the  four  banks  were  over  $95,000  less  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914, 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  there  had  gone  out  of 
business  197  partnerships  and  57  companies  in  Venice,  and  there 
were  144  additional  failures  of  small  merchants. 
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